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We will not then touch the moral question ; but|the jaws of insects. At the same instant a drop 
just look at this apparatus from the head of one|of poison is secreted in each gland, which, one 
of our common Spiders (Clubiona atroz,) a long-| through the duct, escapes from the perforated en 
legged and swift species, that builds a compact|of the fang into the wound, and rapidly produces 
cloth-like web in our out-houses, with a gallery|death. The fangs are then clasped down, carrying 
open at each end for retreat in danger. The spe-|the prey, which they powerfully press against the 
cimen is a part of the slough or cast skin, which|toothed edges of the stout basal piece, by which 
you may always find in the neighbourhood of such | means the nutritive fluids of the prey are pressed 
a web; and it is particularly suitable for examina-|out, and taken into the mouth, when the dried } 
tion, because it is sloughed in the most perfect con-|and empty skin is rejected. ‘The poison is of an 
dition; every part, the fangs, the palps, the legs|acid nature, as experiments performed with irri- 
with all their joints, the corn of the eyes, the|tated spiders prove ; litmus-paper pierced by them 
entire skin with every hair,—all are here, and all| becoming red as far around the perforations as the 
am situ, with a cleanness and translucency which |ewitted fluid spreads. 
it would require much skill in dissection to obtain,| In the slough, the upper surface of the cepha'o- 
if we captured a living Spider for our purpose. | thorax is always detached as a thin plate, convex 

There are in frout of the head two stout brown|outwardly, concave inwardly. As it is upon the 
organs, which are the representatives of the an-|front portion of this division of the body that the 
tennee in insects ; though very much modified both|eyes are situate, the slough displays these with 
in form and function. They are here the effective | great clearness and beauty beneath the microscope. 
weapons of attack. Each consists of two joints:| Here you may see them. The whole slough from 
the basal one, which forms the most conspicuous|its thinness is semi-pellucid, but the eyes transmit 
portion of the organ, and the terminal one, which|the light with brilliance, not however as if they 
is the fang. The former is a thick hollow case,| were simple round holes, because you can discern 
somewhat cylindrical, but flattened sidewise, formed |very manifestly a hemispherical glassy coat, by 
of stiff chitine, covered with minute transverse| which it is refracted. 
ridges on its whole surface, like the marks left on| It is, however, when we examine the forehead 
the sand by the rippling wavelets, and studded with|of a living or recently killed spider, that we see 
stout coarse black hair. Its extremity iscut off ob-|the eyes to advantage. In this example of the 
liquely, and forms a furrow, the edges of which|same species (Clubiona atroz,) you see them like 
are beset with polished conical points resembling|polished globes of diamond, sunk into the solid 
teeth. skin of the head. Their form is unimpeachably 

To the upper end of this furrowed case is fixed | perfect, and the reflection of light from their sur- 
by a hinge-joint the fang, which is a curved claw-|face most brilliant. 
like organ, formed of hard chitine, and consisting| ‘Che arrangement of these lustrous eyes is worthy 
of two parts, a swollen oval base, which is highly|of attention. They are generally eight in number 
polished, and a more slender tip, the surface of|in Spiders, but their relative position varies so 
which has a silky lustre, from being covered with} much, as to afford good characters by which natu- 
very fine and close-set longitudinal grooves. This|ralists have grouped them in gevera. In the 
whole organ falls into the furrow of the basal joint, | Clubiona which we have been examining, they are 
when not in use, exactly as the blade of a clasp-|placed in two nearly straight transverse rows on 
knife shuts into the haft; but when the animal is|the forehead ; but as this surface is convex, it fol- 
excited, either to defend itself or to attack its prey,|lows that the axis of every eye points in a differ- 
have, in fact, nothing else to do: their whole lives|the fang becomes stiffly erected. ent direction from that of its fellows. In Epeira, 
are spent in slaughtering—with the exception of} By turning the object on its axis, and examining|on the other hand,—represented by our great Gar- 
rearing fresh generations of slaughterers—and I|the extreme tip of the fang, we see that it is not}den Spider so commonly seen in the centre of its 
suppose they think, and are intended to think, of|brought to a fine point, but that it has the ap-|perpendicular web, on shrubs and in corners of 
nothing else. pearance of having been cut off slant-wise just at|our gardens,—the four middle eyes form a square, 

“No one,”’ says Professor Rymer Jones, “who|the tip; and that it is tubular. Now this is ajand the two lateral ones on each side are placed 
looks at the armature of a Spider’s jaws can mis-| provision for the speedy infliction of death upon|in contact with each other. 
take the intention with which this terrible appara-|the victim ; for both the fang and the thick basal| It is interesting to remark that their arrange- 
tus was planned. ‘Murder’ is engraved legibly |joint are permeated by a slender membranous tube | ment is not arbitrary, but is ancillary to the vary- 
on every piece that enters into its composition.”|which is the poison duct, and which terminates at|ing instincts and wants of the different kinds. Ou 
But surely the Professor is rather severe. I do|the open extremity of the former, while at the|this subject I will quote to you what Professor 
not think this paragraph was written on an au-jother end it communicates with a lengthened oval|Owen says:—* The position of the four median 
tumn morning, when the flies had driven him out|sac where the venom is secreted. This of course,|ones is the most constant; they generally indicate 
of bed prematurely early, by incessantly alighting|we do not see here, for it is not sloughed with the|a square or trapezium, and may be compared with 
on his nose ; nor on coming home from a summer |exuvize, but retained in the interior of the body ;|the median oce//i in hexapod insects. ‘The two, or 
evening's walk through the marsh, when clouds| but in life it is a sac, extending into the cephudo-|thetwo pairs of lateral oce//i may be compared with 
of singing and stinging gnats had been the only |/horaz—as that part of the body which carries the|the compound eyes of insects ; the anterior ofthese 
objects of cognisance to sight, hearing, and feeling. legs is called—and covered with spiral folds pro-|has usually a downward aspect, whilst the poste- 

If so, he would have been: ready to pronounce|duced by the arrangement of the fibres of its con-|rior looks backwards; the variety in the arrange- 
3 killing no murder,” and have blessed the slaugh- | tractile tissue. ments of the ocel/i of Spiders always bears a con- 
tering Spiders as pursuing a most praiseworthy; When the Spider attacks a fly, it plunges into|stant relation to the general conformation and hab- 
and useful occupation. Circumstances change|its victim the two fangs, the action of which is|its of the species. Dujes has observed that those 
Opinions, downwards, and not from right to left, like that of|Spiders which hide in tubes or lurk in obseure 
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From Evenings at the Microscope. 


Spiders and Mites. 


Spiders, I am eure, are not favourites with you. 
With the exception of the poor prisoner in the Bas- 
tile, who had succeeded in taming a Spider—the 
only creature besides himself that inhabited his 
dungeon—lI do not think I have ever heard of any 
one who loved or admired Spiders, morally. Yet, 
physically, we may find much to admire in them, 
as not a few naturalists have done before us; there 
are men who have devoted their lives to the study 
of this unamiable race, and who have discovered 
in them the same wondrous skill, and the same 
perfect adaptation of organ to function, of struc- 
ture to habit, that mark all God’s works, whether 
we think them pretty or ugly, amiable or repul- 
sive. 

I am going to show you some of these pieces of 
mechanism. Remember that the whole tribe is 
sent into the world to perform one business,— 
they are commissioned to keep down what would 
otherwise be a “plague of flies.” They are fly- 
butchers by profession; and just as our beef and 
wutton-butchers have their slaughter-house, their 
steel, their knives, their pole-axe, their hooks, so 
are these little slaughterers furnished with nets and 
traps, with caves, with fangs, and hooks, and poi- 
son-bags, ready for their constant work. They 
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retreats, either underground or in the holes or dens, in waste and desert places, and even under 


fissures of walls or rocks, from which they only 
emerge to seize a passing prey, have their eyes 
aggregated in a close group in the middle of the| 
forebead, as in the Bird-spider, the Clotho, &c. 
The Spiders which inbabit short tubes terminated 
by a large web exposed to the open air, have the 
eyes separated, and more spread upon the front of | 
the cephalo-thorax. Those Spiders which rest in 
the centre of a free web, and along which they 
frequently traverse, have the eyes supported on 
slight prominences which permit a greater diver- 
gence of their axes; this structure is well marked | 
in the genus Thomisa, the species of which lie in 
ambuscade in flowers. Lastly, the spiders called 
Errantes, or wanderers, have their eyes still more 
scattered, the lateral ones being placed at the} 
margins of the cephalo-thorax.”’ 

The shining hemisphere (or nearly a sphere) is 
in each case covered with a thick cornea, a con- 
tinuation of the skin, perfectly transparent, and 
throwing off its outer coats successively in the pro- 
cess of moulting, like that of the rest of the body. | 
The centre of its inner surface is deeply excavated | 
for the reception of a crystalline lens, which is| 
globular in form, and which rests behind on the! 
front surface of a hemispherical vitreous body, | 
without sinking into it. The space between this | 
body and the side of the lens forms a ring-like 
channel which is filled with an aqueous humour, 
and into this projects a circular process of the thick | 
pigment-coat, which corresponds to the choroid, 
thus defining the pupil of the eye, and at the same 
time confining the lens to its proper situation. ‘The 
margin of this pigment-ring may be considered as 
an iris, and is of various colours, as red, green, or 
brown in those species which are active by day- 
light, while it is black at the back of the eye. The 
nocturnal species have no dark pigments, but are 
furnished with a curtain, (tapetum,) which reflects | 
a brilliant metallic lustre, aud makes the eyes of| 
these Spiders glare in the twilight, like those of | 
cats. 

+ It will be interesting to compare with this range 
of eyes, the same organs in a kindred animal, the 
common Harvestman, (Phalangium cornutum.) 
Here in the centre of the cephalo-thorax rises a 
short pillar, which is crowned with two rows of 
conical points, with polished black tips. On each 
side of the pillar is a large black eye, hemispheri- | 
cal in form, and brilliantly glossy, exactly resemb- 
ling, indeed, those which we have just examined. 
There are, however, only this single pair which thus 
look out laterally, exactly like the eyes of Birds. 
There is, indeed, a speck on each side of the thorax, 
considerably removed from the eye-pillar, just! 
above the origin of the first pair of legs, which has 
been mistaken for an eye; but it is truly a spiracle, 
or breathing hole. 

There are many other points of interest about 
this Harvestman, such as the conical spines which 
stud the head, body, and limbs; the multitude of| 
small bead-like joints into which the foot, (¢arsus,) 
is divided ; and in particular the hammer-like form 
ofthe modified antennz, which bend abruptly down- 
wards, and have pincer-tips. These are highly 
curious, and you may examine them at your lei-| 
sure; but for the present we will return to our 


water. But you shall hear what Professor Owen 
says on the degree and mode in which Spiders ex- 
ercise their singular secreting faculty, which “ va- 
ries considerably in the different species. Some, 
as the Clubione, line with silk a conical or cylin- 
drical retreat, formed, perhaps, of a coiled-up leaf, 
and having an outlet at both extremities, from one 
of which may issue threads to entrap their prey. 
Others, asthe Segestria, fabricate a silken burrow 
of five or six inches in length, in the cleft of an old 
wall. The Mygale cementaria lines a subterra- 
neous burrow with the same substance, and :nanu- 
factures a close- fitting trap-door of cemented earth, 
lined with silk, and so attached to the entry of the 
burrow as to fall down and cover it by its own 
weight, and which the inmate can keep ciose_ shut 
by means of strong attached threads. 


—_—_e—_ — 
Selected, 


The Origin of the Christian Discipline Established 
among Friends. 


By the term discipline, is to be understood all 
those arrangements and regulations which are in- 
stituted for the civil and religious benefit of a 
christian church. ‘The meetings for discipline are, 
of course, for the purpose of carrying those objects 
into effect : their design was said by George Fox 
to be—the promotion of charity aud piety. 

It cannot be said that any system of discipline 
formed a part of the original compact of the So- 
ciety. There was not indeed, to human appear- 
ance, anything systematic in its formation. It 
was au association of persons who were earnestly 
seeking after the saving knowledge of Divine 
Truth. They were men of prayer and diligent 
searchers of the Holy Scriptures. Unable to find 
true rest in the various opinions and systems which 
in that day divided the christian world, they be- 
lieved that they found the Truth in a more full 
reception of Christ, not only as the living and ever- 
present Head of the Church in its aggreyate ca- 
pacity, but also as the light and life, the spiritual 
ruler, teacher, and friend of every individual mem- 
ber. 

These views did not lead them to the abandon- 
ment of those doctrines which they had heretofore 
held, in regard to the manhood of Christ, his pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, mediation, and intercession. 
They did lead them, however, to much inward re- 
tirement and waiting upon God, that they might 
know his will, and become quick of understaudiug 
in the fear of the Lord; and they were very frequent 
in their meetings together for mutual edification 
and instruction, for the purpose of united worship 
in spirit and in truth, and for the exercise of their 
several gifts, as ability might be afforded by Him 
who has promised to be with the twe or three dis- 
ciples who are gathered together in his name. 

From these meetings, in which the love of God 
was often largely shed abroad in the hearts of 
those who attended them, even when held in silence, 
most of those ministers went forth, who, in the 
earliest periods of the society, proclaimed to others 
the truth as they bad found it, and called them 


‘from dependence on man to that individual 


knowledge of Christ and of his teachings, which 
the Holy Scriptures so clearly and abundantly 





Spiders. 


Ever since those mythic times when Arachne}! 
contended with Minerva for supremacy in needle- | 


work, and was changed, for her pains, into a spi-| man’s performances on behalf of others had been 


der, our little spinners have been famous, ( Spider 


declare to be the privilege of the Gospel times. 
As these views struck at the very root of that great 
corruption in the christian church, by which one 


wade essential to public worship, and on which 





=Spinneg,) for their matchless achievements in| 
thread. And still their industrious art is plied | 
everywhere around us—in our chambers, in our, 
windows, in our cellars, in our walls, in our gar- 


hung all the load of ecclesiastical domination and 
the trade in holy things; soit necessarily separated 
those who had, as they believed, found the liberty 
of the gospel, from those who still adhered to that 


8 
system which was upheld by the existing churche 
of the land. 

Being thus separated from others, and many 
being every day added to the church, there arose 
of course peculiar duties of the associated persons 
towards each other. Christianity has ever been a 
powerful, active, and beneficent principle. Those 
who truly receive it no more “live unto them- 
selves;” and this feature and fruit of genuine 
christianity was strikingly exhibited in the conduct 
of the early Friends. No sooner were a few per- 
sons connected together in the new bond of religious 
fellowship, than they were engaged to admonish, 
encourage, and, ip spiritual as well as temporal 
matters, to watch over and help one another in 
love. 

‘The members who lived near to each other, and 
who met together for religious worship, immedi- 
ately formed, from the very law of their union, a 
christian family or little church. Each member 
was at liberty to exercise the gift bestowed upon 
him, in that beautiful harmony and subjection 
which belong to the several parts-of a living body, 
from the analogy to which the apostle Paul draws 
so striking a description of the true church; “ Ye 
are the body of Christ and members in particular,” 

Of this right exercise of spiritual gifts, and 
thereby of au efficient disciplive, many examples 
are afforded in the history of the earliest period 
of the Socicty: we shall select one which we be- 
lieve may be considered as fairly illustrating the 
practice of early times. Stephen Crisp, in his 
Memoirs, speaking of bis own state soon after bis 
convincemeut, which was in 1665, and within a 
few years of the establishment of a meeting at 
Colchester, the place of his residence, thus ex- 
presses himself :— 

“The more I came to feel and perceive the love 
of God and his goodness to me, the more was I 
humbled and bowed in my mind to serve him, and 
to serve the least of his people among whom I 
walked ; and as the word of wisdom began to 
spring in me, and the knowledge of God grew, 80 
I became a counsellor of those that were tempted 
in like manner as I had been; yet was kept so low, 
that I waited to receive counsel daily from God, 
and from those that were over me in the Lord, and 
were in Christ before me, against whom I never 
rebelled nor was stubborn; but the more I was 
kept in subjection myself, the more I was enabled 
to help the weak and feeble ones, And, as the 
church of God in those days increased, and my 
care daily increased, and the weight of things re- 
lating both to the outward and inward condition 
of poor Friends came upon me; and being called 
of God and his people to take the care of the 
poor, and to relieve their necessities as I did see 
occasion, I did it faithfully for divers years, with 
diligence and much tenderness, exhorting and re- 
proving any that were slothful, and encouraging 
them that were diligent, putting a difference ac- 
cording to the wisdom yiven me of God, and still 
minding my own state and condition, and seeking 
the honour that cometh from God only.” 

Thus, then, we believe it may be sately asserted, 
there never was a period in the society, when those 
who agreed in religious principles were wholly in- 
dependent of each other, or in which that order 
and subjection which may be said to constitute dés- 
cipline did not exist. But as the numbers of 
members increased, those wutual helps and guards 
which had been, in great measure, spontaneously 
afforded, were found to require some regular ar- 
rangements for the preservation of order in the 
church. 

The history of these proceedings affords no 
swall evideuce that the spirit of a sound mind in- 
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fluenced the body in its earliest periods. Con-/from the Truth, and so have dishonoured God; 
tending, as they did, for so large a measure of|and likewise to see if any that profess the Truth 
individual spiritual liberty, and placing the autho- follow pleasures, drunkennss, gaming, or are not 
rity of man, in religious matters, in a position so faithful in their callings and dealings, nor honest, 


subordinate to that of the one Great Head of the 
Church, they nevertheless recognised the impor- 
tance and necessity of arrangements and of human 
instrumentality, under the direction of the Spirit 
of Christ; and they were led to establish a system 
of order at once so simple and efficient, that, not- 
withstanding the varying circumstances of the So- 
ciety, and the power of every annual meeting to 
alter it, it has been found in its main particulars, 
adapted to those changes, and it remains to this 
day essentially the same as it was within forty 
years of the rise of the society. Previously, how- 
ever, to the establishment of that regular system 
of discipline, and of that mode of representation 
in the meetings for conducting it, which now exist, 
there had been many General Meetings held ip 
different parts of the nation, for the purpose of 
providing for the various exigencies of the Society. 
George Fox mentions, in his journal, that some 
meetings for discipline were settled in the north of 
England so early as 1653. The first General 
Meeting of which we are aware that any records 
are extant, was held at Balby, near Doncaster, 
in Yorkshire, in the year 1656; and from this 
meeting a number of directions and advices were 
issued, addressed “To the Brethren in the North.” 
This document refers to most of the points which 
now form the chief subjects of our discipline. It 
contains instructions as to the gospel order of pro- 
ceeding with delinquents, and advices to husbands 
and wives, parents and children, masters and ser- 
vants, as to the discharge of their relative duties, 
and also in regard to strict justice in trade, and a 
cheerful and faithful performance of civil offices in 
the commonwealth. George lox mentions attend- 
ing a General Meeting in Bedfordshire, in 1658, 
which lasted three days; at which, he says, “ there 
were Friends present from most parts of the na- 
tion, and many thousands of persons were at it.” 
He also mentions attending a meeting at Skipton 
in 1660, ‘‘for the affairs of the church, both in 
this nation and beyond the seas;” and he says 


|but run into debt, and so bring a scandal upon the 
Truth. Friends may give notice to the Quarterly 
Meetings (if there be any such,) and some may be 
ordered to go and exhort them, and bring in their 
answers to the next Quarterly Meeting. And to 
admonish all them that be careless and slothful to 
diligence in the truth and service for God, and to 
bring forth heavenly fruits to God, and that they 
may mind the good works of God, and do them in 
believing on his Son, and showing it forth in their 
couversation, and to deny the devil and his bad 
works, and not to do them; and to seek them that 
be driven away from the truth into the devil’s wil- 
derness by his dark power; seek them again by the 
truth, and by the truth and power of God bring 
them to God again.” 

It appears to have been with our society as it 
had been with the primitive church, that the care 
and provision for its poor mewbers was amongst 
the earliest occasions of di-ciplinary arrangements. 
The occasion for this provision was much increased 
by the cruel persecutions and robberies to which, 
on their first rise, the Friends were almost every- 
where exposed. It was no rare occurrence, at that 
period, for the father of a family to be thrown into 
a dungeon, and for the house to be spoiled of the 
very children’s beds aud all their provisions. Nor 
was it uncommon to seek their entire proscription 
and ruin, by refusing to deal with them. Well 
may we say, with reverent thankfulness, in refer- 
ence to those times, “If it had not been the Lord 
who was on our side, when men rose up against 
us, then they had swallowed us up quick, when 
their wrath was kindled against us.” 

The members of the persecuted society were far 
from opulent; but they proved themselves rich in 
\charity, as well as in faith and hope: and the il- 
lustration of these virtues, by the sacrifices which 
they made for the relief of their more aftlicted as- 
sociates, and their unbroken constancy in the suf- 
\ferings which they endured for the testimony of a 
good conscience, were doubtless amongst the prac- 





that he had recommended the establishment of|tical arguments which at length extorted the com- 


this meeting several years before, when he was in 
the north; “for many Friends suffzred in divers 
parts of the nation; their goods were taken from 
them contrary to law, and they understood not 
how to help themselves, or where to seek redress.” 
“This meeting,” he adds, “had stood several years, 
and divers justices and captains had come to break it 


mendation even of their enemies. 
(To be concluded.) 


a 
From the London Quarterly. 


Eastern Archipelago, 
(Continued from page 338.) 
The country of Sarawak is governed by Sir 





up; but when they understood the business Friends| James Brooke, under a cession from the Sultan of 
met about, and saw Friends’ books, and accounts of Brunei. He has now ruled a territory containing 
collections for the use of the poor; how we took/@ mixed population of a quarter of a million of 
care one county to help another, and to help our |souls, for ten years almost wholly by moral influ- 


friends beyond sea, and to provide for our poor, so ence. 


that none should be chargeable to their parishes, 
the justices and officers confessed we did their 
work, and would pass away peaceably and lov- 
ingly.” 

Next to General Meetings we must notice the 
establishment of Quarterly Meetings, which were 


Sarawak, including its dependencies, pos- 
|Sesses a coast line of about 3U0 miles, aud presents 
\every variety of surface from the low fertile soil 
that skirts the river banks to the lofty mountains 
that rise in picture-que grandeur towards the inte- 
rior. Jt is one of the best watered countries in the 
world, possessing rivers adapted for ships of con- 
siderable burthen. 


constituted of Friends deputed by the several The exports consist at present 
Meetings within a county. hese meetings, in| Chiefly of the produce of the forests and of metals. 
several of the counties at least, had existed prior| ‘lhe capital now numbers 15,000 inhabitants, and 
to the establishment of Monthly Meetings, andjthe perfect order which prevails has given an ex- 
they appear to have had much the same office in| traordinary impetus to industry, and created an 
the body, as the Monthly Meetings now have|emulation under which in very few years Sarawak 
amongst us. George Fox, in an epistle of on | will become one of the most important trading 





early date, writes thus respecting them: “In all|countries of the Archipelago. 
the meetings in the county two or three may be|north-west of Borneo, which has been recently 
appointed from them to go to the Quarterly Meet-|ceded by the Sultan of Brunei to Sir James 
ings, to give notice if there be any that walk not| Brooke, is a valuable addition to his state, and in- 
in the Truth, or have been convinced and gone|clades fine forest-covercd plains, with navigable 


A portion of the 





rivers, and districts rich in mineral productions, 
including gold, antimony, coal in abundance, iron, 
copper, and lead, and possesses a more industrious 
and energetic population than most other parts of 
Borneo. The Dayaks of Sarawak have become 
exceedingly expert in commercial transactions, and 
many who formerly did not know the value of 
money are now active traders. A Dayak caleu- 
lates on being cheated by a Chinaman once, but 
never a second time. A steam communication 
has been established by Sir James Brooke between 
Sarawak and Singapore, by which Chinese emi- 
grants are granted a free passage to his state, 
which they are steadily enriching by their indus- 
try; for in the present condition of the aborigines, 
although their progress is satisfactory, cultivation 
depends chiefly on Chinese labour. A Chinese 
population has its disadvantages, but in Sarawak 
it is gladly welcomed; the people soon amalgamate 
with the native race; and as that part of Borneo, 
like England, possesses a redundancy of females, 
the Dayak women, many of whom are pretty, are 
by no means unwilling to unite themselves with 
these sturdy immigrants. The Chinese, when 
prosperous, are found to be great consumers of 
English goods, and are excellent customers, as they 
live freely and are far from being parsimonious in 
their habits. 

The principle of government which Sir James 
Brooke has applied with such remarkable success 
at Sarawak, is applicable to all countries in a simi- - 
lar state. That principle is to rule by and 
through the people, scrupulously abstaining from 
wounding their pride and hurting their self-respect. 
No people in the world are so sensitive to rudeness, 
arrogance, and self-assumption as the Malays. 
Sir J ames Brooke at once recognised the import- 
ance of this social feature, and his first and great- 
est difficulty was in exacting that habitual courtesy 
from his subordinates which was indispensable to 
the success of his scheme. ‘The result has been 
that the innate gentleness of the natives has gradu- 
ally softened and refined the rudest Kuropeans. 
The government is more popular than monarchi- 
cal. ‘Taxes are imposed and justice is administered 
by the assent and co-operatiou of the inhabitants. 
‘The ruler is strictly dependent on the country for 
support; and the population is consulted, and its 
consent required, before any new impost is created. 
The militia has recently given place to a small 
regular force, with the full concurrence of the 
people, who thus strongly display their confidence 
in the good intentions of their chief and the secu- 
rity of their freedom. 

Of a population consisting of about 250,000 
souls, the Malays number from 30,000 to 40,000, 
the Chinese 3000, miscellaneous tribes 15,000 ; 
and the remainder are the Dayaks or the abori- 
Much remains to be ac- 
complished before these people are trained to 
habits of regular industry; but the materials are 
promising, and a few more years of settled gov- 
ernment and good example will probably effect a 
complete revolution in their character. Model 
gardens and farms will bring home to their under- 
standings the practical results of well applied la- 
bour. They present a marked difference to the 
Malay element of the population in one very im- 
portant respect. As Mahomedans the Malays are 
impervious to any impressions from the christian 
missionary. The Dayaks, on the contrary, are exe 
tremely susceptible of religious instruction. They 
have no stubborn prejudices or fanatical priesthood. 
Tbey hold a simple faith, although doubtless over- 
laid by many superstitious observances. They 
possess a clear idea of one Omnipotent Spirit who 
created and governs the world, and they believe in a 


gines of the country. 





future life; holding that the spiritual part of man 
lives forever. They worship no graven images, nor 
do they practice any species of idolatry, but have 
a general sense of Providential government; and 
it is a common saying among them, “‘ With God’s 
blessing, we shall have a good harvest this year.” 
The field is an inviting one for the christian mis- 
sionary, but hitherto the labourers have been few. 
The elements of European civilization are presented 
in Sarawak in connection with a christian govern- 
ment—a combination not often seen in the regions 
of missionary enterprise, and which can scarcely 
fail to subserve the high purposes to which it is 
zealously, but prudently and cautiously directed. 
CELEBES is a most remarkable island. In con- 
figuration it has been compared to a star-fish, 
from which the radiating limbs on one side have 
been removed ; and this very singular form also 
distinguishes Gilolo, an island not far distant 
from it to the eastward. The bold and broken 
coasts possess several excellent harbours, but the 
principal interest which attaches to Celebes con- 
sists in the character of its population. Physical 
causes have doubtless operated to form a people 
essentially different from any other in the Archi- 
pelago. Itssurface possesses more of an European 
than an Eastern character, presenting on the coast 
broad plains gradually rising into regions of forest. 
The inhabitants of Celebes are the most enterpris- 
ing of the Eastern Archipelago. Although they 
bear some personal resemblance to the Malays, 
arising probably from a common origin, in every 
quality but courage they are essentially different. 
Exposed to the same temptations, and most skilful 
and adventurous navigators, they have never 
adopted the occupation of piracy, but abhor and 
resist it, and defend themselves against the Malay 
prahus with the most heroic and desperate valour 


whenever they are attacked, proceeding, if over- 
powered, to blow up their vessels rather than sub- 


mit. The poorest of these hardy islanders is as 
impatient of a blow as an European gentleman, and 
it is permitted to any one to avenge an affront by 
the death of the person who offers it. A more than 
Spartan training is bestowed on children. The 
males at the age of five or six are removed from 
their parents lest they should be made effeminate 
by indulgence, and they are not restored to their 
family until they are of an age to marry. They 
are the Phovicians of the Indian Archipelago, 


and there is not a coast from the northern shores} 


of the Australian continent to the Malay peninsula 
where their ships are not habitually seen. These 
adventurers leave their country in the beginning 
of the eastexn monsoon on a trading voyage, and 
proceed westward until they reach Singapore. 
With vessels of peculiar build, of from forty to 
fifty tons burthen, they conduct almost the whole 
carrying trade of the Archipelago. They own at 
least 1000 ships, the outward cargoes consisting of 
cotton-cloths, gold dust, edible birds’-nests, tortoise- 
shell, trepang or sea slugs for Chinese epicures, 
scented woods, coffee, and rice; and in spite of the 
jealous and restrictive policy of the Dutch, they 
have greatly contributed to diffuse British mavu- 
factures throughout the islands of the Eastern 
Seas. The political institutions of this energetic 
people bear some resemblance to a constitutional 
monarchy. Women also possess a status and an 
importance wholly unknown in savage commu- 
nities; they take an active part in all the business 
of life, and are consulted in public affairs. ‘The 
native governments in Celebes are not despotisms, 
such as were found in Java, but elective monarchies, 
somewhat resembling the old constitution of Po- 
land. A woman or a minor may be raised to the 
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vides a regent. The honour in which women are 
held strongly contrasts with the Mahomedan faith, 
but political traditions have here proved too strong 
to be counteracted by religion. 

The population of Celebes is estimated by — 
Crawfurd at 900,000; if it were as well peopled 
as Java, it would number 14,000,000 inhabitants. 

(To be continued.) 


—_>s——_ 
Selected. 
THE GIFTED. 


The Gifted—How ye look on them with envy’s jealous 
gaze, 


\And grudge them in your narrow thoughts their lofty 


meed of praise, 
How do ye strive to drag them down from fame’s high 
summit proud, 


And place them in some nook obscure, amid the ignoble 
crowd ! 


The Gifted—How ye fawn on them with flattery’s subtle 
arts, 


With hotlow smiles and honied lips, and envy in your 
hearts! 


Ye hang upon their lightest word, ye clamor round 
their way, 

Ye laud them to the very skies, yet mean not half ye 
say. 


The Gifted—Ye should pray for them—ye know not of 
the snares, 


The tempter in his malice lays for spirits such as theirs. 


Ye see the towering pinnacle on whose steep height 
they stand, 


But not the shelving precipice that yawns on either hand, 
The Gifted—Can ye look on them, nor think how much 


-e owe, 
To those exalted minds who teach your colder hearts 
to glow ? 


Who clothe with living eloquence ; who trace in words 
of light, 

The burning thoughts ye have not power to utter forth 
aright. 


The Gifted—Marvel ye at these, if flattered and caressed, 
The seeds of pride take deepest root within the noblest 
breast ? 


They are but dust and ashes, with passions like your 
own, 


And can ye wonder at the blaze whose spark your breath 
hath blown ? 


The Gifted—From my childhood’s days this heart hath 
loved their names, 


With that deep reverence of the soul which greatness 
only claims. 


And with my childhood’s earliest prayers, for them I 
learned to pray, 


That God would charge his angel-bands to keep their 
steps alway. 


The Gifted One—Oh! whencesoe’er the insidious shaft 
be hurled, 


Still be it mine to plead his cause before an envious 
world: 

And let this young heart cease to beat, ere it shall cease 
to swell 


Responsive to the glorious thoughts in heaven-tuned 
minds that dwell. 


Worcester, 1851. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Responsibility of Parents. 


There is surely no relative position in which pa- 
rents are placed, involving greater responsibilities, 
than that in which they stand to their children 
and families. It seems as though they were de- 
signed to be a kind of under shepherds, in no 
small degree accountable for a very interesting and 
important stewardship, to the Great Shepherd of 
us all. Would that each of us who are thus cir- 
cumstanced, were incited to increased diligence in 
watching, in the fear of the Lord, over our own 
hearts in the first place, and then with wo less stir- 
ring application and sincerity, be engaged to build 
over against our own houses—our families, and es- 


religious restraint; no want of living desires, ag 
well as earnest effort to train them in the Lord’s 
nurture and admonition; neither any lack in com- 
ing ourselves to hat which alone is profitable to 
direct thereunto, may mar the work, or rob any of 
us of that precious peace here, as well as its fruition 
hereafter, which is designed for, and most surely 
awaits all those who are faithful in this, as ip 
every other of their religious duties. 

Should these lines meet the eye of some bowed 
down, mournful and almost discouraged fellow. 
pilgrim traveller, who, as a parent or head of a 
family, may feel encompassed with weakness, and 
wuch alone in striving faithfully to uphold the 
standard, and to keep to the testimonies given to 
us as a Society to maintain; may such be incited 
to fresh courage, in that aforetime in doing a great 
work, the builders were “ separated upon the wall, 
one far from another:” and that the Lord, the 
ever present helper and preserver of his people, 
knows our anxieties, fastings and fears, with our 
sorrows also, and sense of great weakness on this, 
and on every other account, and will strengthen 
as he is sought unto for every good word and 
work; and in his own time bless with the-incomes 
of enriching peace. His is the power; who is as 
near to his tribulated, wrestling seed as ever he 
was. And how fraught with encouragement as 
well as consolation to the fainting soul, is the holy 
assurance: “ My grace is sufficeent for thee: for 
my strength is made perfect in [thy] weakness,” 
May we then be earnestly engaged to keep near 
to the inexhaustible Fountain of all our sure mer- 
cies. Watching unto and waiting upon Him, even 
“as the eyes of the servants look unto the hand of 
their masters ;” and as ability is from season to 
season vouchsafed, intercede for ourselves and our 
beloved offspring, that the Lord in his tender, 
though unmerited mercy, may give us our own 
lives for a prey, and also raise up of the dear 
children for prophets and for Nazarites (Amos, ii. 
11, 12,) who shall not be turned aside by the wis- 
dom, or other varied allurements of this perishing 
world, but in meekness and lowliness, from taking 
their dear Redeemer’s yoke upon them, grow up 
in him in all things, which is the head, even Christ. 

As this is the ease, the Lord will assuredly 
show himself strong on the side of these, no mat- 
ter what degree of loneliness, obscurity aud weak- 
ness they may feel bowed under. For as truly as 
the house of Obed-edom, he, and all that he had, 
were blessed while the ark rested therein, so will 
it yet be with those parents and heads of families 
who, in humility and godly sincerity, are preserved 
watchful and faithful in the maintenance of the 
precious doctrines and testimonies committed to 
our section of the christian church to uphold. 

A True Narrative-—J—— relates the follow- 
ing very impressive history of a parishioner. Jane 
B—— was a young lady of wealthy parentage, 
and had all the means of culture and enjoyment 
of the world that affluence and affection could fur- 
nish. She was also a child of many prayers. The 
power of “things seen and temporal” was upon 
her spirit like a spell; and her golden dreams 
were disturbed only by the still small voice of the 
Holy Ghost, which at times made her weep. She 
resolutely stifled her convictions. While at o 
boarding-school, completing her education, she 
was taken ill. No attention and medical skill were 
spared to save her from the embrace of the skele- 
ton destroyer of all things terrene. When it was 
apparent that the effort was vain, the physician 
advised her removal home. She was borne to the 
bosom of domestic sympathies and care. As she 


throne, and in the latter case the constitution pro-| pecially the dear children. That so no neglect of|crossed the threshold, and met her mother with 
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such tears as she alone can shed, the invalid ex-| are milk globules. They are of different sizes in|before milking. I have traced this distinctly. At 
claimed: “ Mother, I have come home to die; different animals, and even in animals of the same/|one time I have found the milk of our dairy stock 


and I am lost ! I am lost !” 


kind they vary from 1-2000th to the 1-4000th|poor in the evening. The cows were then out at 


She continued to waste away, often repeating part of an inch. They are generally round, but/grass, and were not supplied with a sufficient quan- 
the same words; and when only the faintest whis-| sometimes they are slightly egg-shaped. Milk in-|tity of grass. They received in the evening oil 
per could be heard, it was still “ Jam Jost!” In variably contains a certain proportion of mineral|and rape-cake, and then they produced in the 
Virginia, where she lived and died, the weather) matter, consisting essentially of the same material | morning richer milk. ‘This shows plainly the effect 
was intensely warm, which, with the nature of the) of which the incombustible part of bone is com-|of the food upon the morning milk. At another 


disease, made it necessary to have the burial the) posed. 


same night. 
procession moved to the cemetery. When the 


coffin was lowered, and the light of the lanterns the colour of the common weeds Mercurialis annua 
fell into the gloom, the silence was broken by the) and Polygontum aviculure, likewise pass into milk 


sudden and convulsive starting of a sister of the 
dead, who, stepping forward to the margin of the 
ve, cried in tones of piercing agony, as she! 


gazed into the narrow home of the decaying body,| peculiar flavoured substances are richly infused, 


“ Jane is lost ! Jane is lost !” 

It is not strange that the good pastor should 
say, “those accents of woe ringing out upon the 
still air of night, and over the place of graves, are 
still in my ear, and will be while I live.” How) 
true of the impenitent are the words of the living| 
oracles, ‘* Madness is in their hearts, and after 
that they Zo to the dead.” —Congregationalist. 

A Seasonable Bxhortation. 
BY ISAAC PENINGTON. 


Let all strive to excel in tenderness, and in long 
suffering; and to be kept out of hard and evil) 
thoughts of one another; and from harsh interpre- 
tations concerning anything relating to one an- 
other. 

Oh! this is unworthy to be found in an Israelite 
toward an Eyyptian; but exceeding shameful) 
and inexcusable to be found in one brother toward 
another. How many weaknesses doth the Lord 
pass by in us! How ready is he to interpret 
everything well, concerning his disciples, that may| 
bear a good interpretation! The spirit, saith he, 
is willing, but the flesh is weak. When they had 
been all scattered from him, upon his death, he did 
not afterwards upbraid them, but sweetly gathered 
them again. 

Oh, dear friends, have we received the same life 
of sweetness? Let us bring forth the same sweet 
fruits: being ready to excuse, and to receive what! 
may teud towards the excuse of another in any 
doubtful case; and where there is any evil mani-| 
fest; wait, oh! wait to overcome it with good. 

Oh! let us not spend the strength of our spirits! 
in erying out of one auother, because of evil; but 
watch and wait where the mercy, and the healing’ 
virtue, will please to arise ! 

Q Lord, my God, when thou hast shown the) 
wants of Israel, in any kind, sufficiently ; whether, 
in the particular, or in the general; bring forth| 
the supply thereof from thy fulness ; so ordering it, 
in thine eternal wisdom, that all may be ashamed 
and abased before thee, and thy name praised in) 

2d over all._— Works, vol. 2, p. 471-2. 





Professor Voelcker on Milk. 
The last meeting of the Royal Agricultural So-} 


At nine o’clock in the evening, the; substances are the normal constituents of milk. 


\of the character of the milk. 


|character of the milk, so as to produce totally dif- 
| ferent results. 


ithe quality. 


Butter, curd, milk-sugar, and mineral|time, in the winter, I found that when the cows 
were fed in the morning and in the middle of the 
day with barley meal and rape-cake, they produced 
richer evening milk. I believe, then, that the 
quality of the milk is affected by the food, and by 
the time at which food is given to cows. It 
certainly cannot be said that in a general way 
milk is richer in the moruivg than in the evening. 
It may be one way or the other, poorer or richer, 
as the case may be, or both may be perfectly alike. 
The race, and breed, and size of the animal, have 
an important influence on the quality of the 
milk.” 













The red colour in madder, the blue in indigo, and 


and colour it. So also there are, no doubt, smell- 
ing substances which give a taste and flavour to 
the milk, and readily pass into it; and when these 


they greatly affect the milk. Thus we know, for 
instance, that the turnip flavour is imparted readily 
to milk. Milk appears white on accouut of the 
suspended milk globules. In the measure in 
which these globules separate in the shape of 
cream the milk becomes clearer, and acquires a 
peculiar bluish tint, which is a very good indication 
The less transparent 
milk is, the better ; the more opaque it is, the more 
butter it contains. In autumn the quality of milk 
very greatly improves, and the quantity becomes 
smaller. While this is true generally, it is not so 
always; for if animals are stinted in food, they 
yield not only little, but also poor milk, and that 
at a time of the year when they ought to and 
generally do produce rich milk. (Generally speak- 
ing, milk is richer in the fall, and poorer in the 
spring; but other circumstances may influence the 


Little Faults. 


If some religious people keep their faults to the 
last, it is because they have all their life imagined 
that religion was not intended to interfere with 
“little things ;” that is, with small points of man- 
ner and character. We get from our religious 
principles what we use them for, and no more. If 
the power of a renewed will is not brought to bear 
directly upon our little faults, they will increase 
even while the religious character deepens and im- 
proves. There is no fault so small that it will dis- 
appear of itself. 1 often wonder that believers 
should be content to carry with them to the grave 
the lesser evils of a fallen nature. If we shall 
one day be restored to the perfect likeness of our 
glorified Redeemer, shall we put a limit which 
God has not put to the degree in which, even in 
this world, the wonderful change shall be wrought 
upon us? 


Selected. 


The milk of carnivorous animals is 
very much richer than tbat of herbivorous animals, 
in all the various constituents, especially in casein 
or curd, and also in butter. It is so extremely 
rich that we have no other food which will at all 
compare with it. It is well known that an old 
cow does not yield such good milk, or as much 
milk as a young one. I have seen an analysis of a 
very poor milk, which was analyzed in Holland by 
Dr. Baumbar. He mentions that it was the milk 
of a cow which has had ten calves. Nothing ap- 
pears so unprofitable as to keep cows for so long ajtrict of Columbia, asking for aid in carrying out 
period. Generally speaking, as is well known to|their truly benevolent objects. 

practical men, the milk becomes poorer after the) It appears that a large number of the freed 
fourth or fifth calf. Climate affects the quality of|slaves have arrived, and continue to arrive in the 
milk in a remarkable degree. In moist and tem-| District. They come in a very destitute condition, 
perate seasons and localities we obtain a larger|in great need of the absolute necessaries of life. 
quantity though generally a poorer descriptiou of} Many of them are sick, and the Government has 
milk, than in dry and warm countries. ‘The quality|provided two large rooms for hospitals. These 
of milk is thus affected by the temperature, and | must be furnished through private benevolence, and 
the amount of moisture in the atmosphere. Some-jthe resources of the Association are exhausted. 
thing, no doubt, is also due to the greater amount| The need is urgent, and they appeal in the letter 
of water which in wet seasons is present in the|for supplies of cotton sheets, pillow cases, and 
produce. That the general state of health and/under garments, suitable for the warm season. 
condition of the animal has a marked influence on/ Friends and others having these articles to spare, 
the quality of the milk, is so well known that it)are earnestly desired to send them promptly to 
need hardly be mentioned. The time at which jeither of the following members of the Committee, 
the milk is taken is said to have also an effect upou/or to their depository at the House of Industry, 
In most agricultural treatises you) No. 112 North Seventh Street.—Sarah W. Cope, 


For “ Thg Friend.” 
A letter has been addressed to the Treasurer of 
the Women’s Aid Committee of Friends in Phila- 
delphia, by Hannibal Hamlin, President of the 
National Freedman Relief Association of the Dis- 








ciety, England, called together a large number of} 
distinguished men, (C. f. Adams, United States) 
Minister, among others,) to listen to an essay on 
milk, from the eminent Professor Voelcker. We! 
coudense for our readers a portion of his inter- 
esting remarks :—“ The fatty matter of milk is) 


will find it stated that morning is generally richer|Treasurer, 1312 Filbert Street; Mary Huston, 
than evening milk; but my results do not favour| 1208 Arch Street; Elizabeth P. Fogg, 1310 Cherry 
that general notion. Out of thirty-two samples! Street; Hannah Kaighn, 716 Arch Street. 

of milk which I have analyzed, taken in the; Contributions in money to purchase materials 
morning and the evening of the same day, I found | for the purpose, will be also very acceptable. 





hot contained in it in a free condition, but en- 
closed in a little cell consisting of the very identi- 
cal substance which in a state of solution exists 
in milk, and which is precipitated when milk gets 
Sour; in other words, the butter, or the fatty 
portion of the milk, is encased in curd. These 


in eight cases the morning poorer than the evening Extracts from the letter of Hannibal Hamlin. 


milk, in four cases I found it rather richer, and in 

four I found no perceptible difference between the| “The sick have as yet, had no cotton sheets or 
quality of the morning and that of the evening|clothing. The heat of the weather absolutely re- 
milk. The time of day has not so much to do quiresit, and our physicians say it must be supplied. 
with the matter, as the quantity and quality of | We have already done something and are still do- 


the food which is given some three or four hours ing. Among other articles, we need as soon as 
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possible 100 plain cotton sheets, 50 shirts for the|branch springing out of the true vine; a form of 
sick, 50 pairs of drawers, 50 night-gowns for wo-|the life of Him, who, in making himself the ser- 
men, girls and children, 50 cotton pillow cases.|vant of all, thereby made himself the Lord and 

The articles named are but a small part of what| Master of his disciples. 
we need, but our benevolent friends in other cities} Government is the lowest and the highest service 
are aiding us, and we ask you to join with them. |in the church; it is the lowest because he that is 
“| visited our hospital last evening and sawa poor |over the flock and has been called to this service 
man dying, whom his master had beaten nearly to|by the Lord, must ever be washing the disciples 
death. Some good Samaritans found him, put|feet. The basin and the towel are the badge of 
him into a wagon and brought him to this city,| this government, and how low it calls upon those 
and to our rooms. His flesh wounds were terrible, |who are exercised in it to stoop down; how deep is 
but he was injured internally about the chest, and|the humiliation, how trying to faith and patience, 
congestion of the lungs resulted. He gasped and|how wearisome to flesh and blood, how closely 
threw back his head in agony for breath. Three|surrounded with anxieties and solicitudes, how 
large windows were wholly removed to give him|deeply acquainted with tears and prayers and 
fresh air, but without relief. I presume he died|sighs, how conversant with despondency, feeble- 
during the night.” ness and weariness, none can tell or imagine who 
——_++——_ have looked at these things only through the me- 


Selected. dium of ecclesiastical custom, but have not tasted 
The truly holy soul ceases from all action, which |them in spiritual power. “ And who is sufficient 


has its origin in merely human impulse. Itischar-|for these things?” ‘Truly, we can reply only in 
acteristic of souls, which are in this state, that they |the words of scripture, “ Our sufficiency is of God, 
move as they are moved upon by the Holy Ghost. | who hath fitted us to be servants of the New ‘les- 
“As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they|tament.” But in the service there is also a recom- 
are the sons of God.” They move, therefore in|pense, which though it be nothing less in the day 
God’s order ; neither falling behind by indolence, |of full payment than a crown of glory, is not in 
nor precipitated by impetuosity. They move iu|the mean time forgotten by the Chiet Shepherd, 


variety as I have. ‘They are standing around the 
borders, surrounded with grass. They are unpro- 
ductive, small, and scarcely worth picking. — Gan 
dener’s Monthly. 
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DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. 


The following extracts are taken from the Bri- 
tish Friend :— 


The Yearly Meeting at large convened on 8. 
cond-day, Fourth month, 28th, at ten A.M. The 
attendance was somewhat larger than for several 
years past. . ° ° ; ° . 4 

The clerk proceeded by reading the opening 
minute, and called over the names of representa. 
tives from our three Quarterly Meetings, viz. Ul. 
ster, Leinster, Munster, nine of whom were absent, 


their non-attendance being accounted for, exce 
Minutes on behalf of ministering Frie 
attending this Yearly Meeting, 


two. 
from a distance, 
were read. ° ° : ‘ ‘ +a 

The report from the Yearly Meeting of Minis. 


God’s spirit, because they are sustained by faith;|who knows how to reward his servants even during | ters and Elders did not exhibit any features dif- 
benevolent, just, immutable in their purpose, so far!the heat and burden of the day. ‘Therefore we| ferent from former years. It stated that one elder 
as immutability can be predicated of anything that plead for government; and we know that when it|was added to their number, while three Friends 
is human, but always without violence. Such| appears it strengthens the church, because it draws|had been removed by death during the year. In 
sometimes appear to be inactive, because their ac-|forth more love, augments the service in all, and|connection with this report, a Friend from the 


tion is without noise. But they are God’s work-|establishes that peace which Paul connects with 
men; the true builders in his great and silently|the presidency of a few and the service of all. 
rising temple ; and they leave an impression, which (1 ‘Thess, v. 12 & 13.) 

although it is not always marked and observable 

at the time, is deep, operative and enduring. In 

this respect at least, | think we may say, that they Management of the Gooseberry. 

are formed in the desired likeness. God is the} Inthe February number of your excellent maga- 
great operator of the universe; but what be does|zine, in the monthly remarks on the “ Fruit Gar- 
is generally done in silence. The true kingdom jden,’” itis stated that pruning ruins the gooseberry. 
of God comes without observation. During the season of 1860, 1 sent to the Baltimore 


* oe 


south spoke very strongly about the London Yearly 
Meeting’s new Book of Discipline not containing 
any direct explanation as to the duties of elders, 
alluding to what the apostle Peter says they 
ought to be,—bishops, elders, overseers, being all 
one. 

A minister from England said he thought it 
would not be right to let the remarks of the Friend 
that opened the discussion pass without explana- 
tion. He said that if the Book of Discipline was 


Extracted. 


markets twenty-five bushels, and in 1861 nearly| examined, it would be found to contain sufficient 


s ; thirty bushels, for which I averaged from three ‘0'information about elders. It is truc, be said, that 
Terrestrial authority has, it may be, its mitres,|five dollars per bushel, the most part of which was) oy, Society had, in early days, thought it right to 
its acts of synods, and all the smothering weight |sold green tor pies and tarts. About five bushels L| givide the office ‘of bishop, as described te Palle 
of ecclesiastical canons; or it has, it may be, its|left to ripen, which were very fine. 1 have some|'Tis was one thing ; and having done so, he did 
elective chuir, its salaried orations, and its merce-|few varieties of the English gooseberry, which 40} not see why elders might not do all the duties laid 


nary sceptre, with an usurpation of all ministerial|not mildew. My patch consists principally of the 
life, and an assumption by one man of that which,|Cluster and some Houghtons. In part of my 
if it really exists, should be open to all; and these|patch, the bushes are between eight and nine 
things have their glory; but heavenly authority|years old. ‘They are very vigorous and produc- 
in the church, that which comes down with the|tive. The other portion are about five years old, 


down in Scripture, and the overseers might also do 
the same, adding that we had to-day abundant 
evidences of such being the case. 

The clerk introduced the queries, by reading a 
minute under that head in the Book of Discipiine. 


gifts distributed to the saints, isthe manifestation |producing last year as five a crop as I ever saw.| Tye answera received from the Quarterly Meetings 


of superintending care in those whose hearts the|1n the spring ot 1660, | planted out another — 


Lord directs and enables to watch over the foot-|of gooseberry plants; and in 1862 they bore a 
steps of the flock, and by counsel and character, by |fair crop of truit. My plants are planted in rows| 


prayer and precept, by patience and forbearance, |four aud a half fect one way, and tour the other, | 


then followed. ‘he first query bad the usual ex- 
ceptions as to the neglect of afternoon and mid- 
week meetings, also meetings for discipline. There 
seemed to be an unusual number of omissions in the 


by gentle firmness, and by spiritual wisdom to keep |(but this | find is too close.) 1 cultivate them oue holding of sundry small meetings belonging to the 


aloof from the enclosure those things which would | way with a horse, avd then hoe thoroughly. 

disturb communion, or prevent the beloved One| Ard now | must say something with regard to 
from coming into his “garden and eating his pleas-|pruning. I must say that mine are thoroughly | 
ant fruits.” Government is a distinct gift of the|pruned every year. I trim my gooseberry bushes! 
Holy Spirit, and it is not in the power of man, by|any time during the months of Jauuary and Feb- 
election, or any other known process, to produce |ruary, cutting away anything in the shape of a 
this blessing. It is indeed very easy to make an|sucker, and a portion of last year’s growth. ‘Ihe 
appointment to ecclesiastical rule, either by royal|grou~dj that 1 have occupied with gooseberries is} 
mandate, or patronal nomination, or popular suf-|about one-eighth of an acre. My gooseberries are 
frage; but wide is the difference between ecclesi-|always fine, clear, and perfectly tree trom mildew. 
astical and spiritual rule; man’s law can give the|In passing through the markets, 1 can see at a 
outline and the shadow of spiritual rule, but the glauce which are my gooseberries, aud which are 
substance, the living and powerful reality, can be/not. Often would a country farmer eome along 
imparted only by Him who is the giver of every|and ask, “ What makes your gooseberries so supe- 
good and perfect gift, and with whom there is no|rior to mine?” Says I, “Do you prune and 


variableness, neither shadow of turning. Spiritual|work your bushes?” “No.” “ Weil, that is the 
rule is neither for lucre nor for lordship, but it is| cause.” 


a branch of service, of ministry, of diaconia; a| A near neighbour of mine has some of the same 


largest of the Quarterly Meetings. We are now 
getting accustomed to hear that some Friends 
never attend, others attend but rarely, while others 
make a practice of going to other places of worship. 
A Friend having asked how it was that some of 
our members never attended, it was explained 
that they attended the worship of other religious 
bodies. 

A Friend said he looked on this as a very im 
portant query, that admonition ought to have been 
given, &c.; quoted Scripture, “ If thy brother tres 
pass against thee,” &c. He thought this and the 
third query were both very important, but that 
this was more so than the third, inasmuch as this 
spoke of a want of love to God, while the other 
only of love to man, and said that if we each et 
deavoured first to take the beam out of our own 
eye, we might then see clearly to take the mote 











nr ts 





from our brother’seye. Another Friend said that| Twelfth query. A Friend thought it inconsistent| action, or even Monthly Meetings; rather that 
the whole thing lay in not taking the beam out of for Friends to ask leave of the registrar, before|each meeting should do for itself, &c. 


our own eye. A minister from England spoke on | 
the same subject. 

The answers to the second query were the same 
as on former occasions. <A few brief remarks were 
made on this and the third query. 

The fourth query was answered as it has been 
for the last few years, with a note at its conclu- 
sion, signifying that there is an increased remiss- 
ness in the due performance of these important 
duties. 

Fifth query. There were four exceptions of 








insolvency, and one as to want of punctuality in| the subject of convincements. 


payment. A clear auswer was returned from 
Munster. 

Sixth query. Two cases of excess in drinking, 
one of which was reported before; one case of 
attendance of a place of diversion. There were 


some exceptions as to field-sports and places of di- 


A Dublin Friend regretted that Munster Friends 
had returned the case of excess in drinking. He 
then enlarged on the undesirability of returning 
these cases until everything was dove that could be 
done by Monthly Meetings, in the way of trying 
to reclaim them. 

A Friend proposed that an epistle should be read 
at the conclusion of each sitting. 


come to, except that the one from London should 


then be read, which was accordingly done. After) while another asked to have all read as far as the 


which, a Friend proposed that the same plan which 
has been adopted in London, for the last few years, 
should also be tried here—namely, to close the 
door five minutes past the appointed hour, and for| 
the meeting to settle down in quietness for a few 
minutes until the clerk reads the opening minute ; 
then the door to be again opened, so as to let those 
who may be late come in. This was agreed to, 
although it was opposed by a few; but it having 
been mentioned Jast year seemed to open the way 
to have it tried this time. 
had to meet after the rise of this sitting, in ac- 
cordance with a rule in the Book of Discipline, 
which the clerk read. The meeting separated at 
about half-past one. . : ; : : 

Second-day.—Four Pp. M. A Friend informed 
the meeting that the representatives had met and 
agreed to propose that Thomas White Jacob be 
continued as clerk, and Jonathan Goodbody and 


James Nicholson Richardson assistants for this| 


year also. 


This met the approval of the Yearly 
Meeting. 


The answers to the queries were then resumed | 


with the seventh. In Ulster, six cases of payment 
of tithe rentcharge had occurred. In Leinster, in 
the largest Monthly Meeting, twelve Friends were 
liable, who all paid. ‘The other Monthly Meeting 
supported the testimony, but in some only weakly. 
In Munster a few Friends paid rentcharge, but 
the rest were faithful. 

Clear answers were returned to the ninth query. 
A Friend said we ought to be thankful to the Al- 
mighty for such a state of prosperity amongst our 
members. In his Monthly Meeting ouly one Friend 
received relief; while a Friend from England ob- 
served that the state of society is more healthy 
where there is a mixture of rich and poor. 

Eleventh query. Ulster returned eight persons; 
While in Leinster and Munster none had joined 
the Society, on the ground of convincement, since 
last year. A Friend asked to have the Ulster an- 
swer explained; he asked were those who joined 
from other religious bodies or not? A Belfast 


This met the|the answers were to be read over, as the state of| 
approbation of some Friends, but no decision was/the Society in Ireland was now about to be con-| 


The representatives |sweet quiet which had pervaded the morning sit- | 


.|and for religious instruction, Xe. ; the more simple | 


going to be married in meeting. 

Thirteenth query. In Ulster, three meetings 
have no overseers. In Leinster there are also three 
meetings without overseers ; while in Munster there 
are one or more overseers in all the meetings. 

Fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth. Clear an- 
swers. 

A Friend said that the Holy Scriptures are more 
read than before, and thought the fourth query 
ought to be divided, as it cannot now be answered | 
as full as it might be. Another Friend spoke on 


The clerk mentioned that the following epistles’ 
had been received, viz., from London, New York, 
New England, Ohio, Indiana, Western, and Balti- 
more Yearly Meetings. 
London, which bad been read in the morning. A} 


| 


The epistles were referred to the representatives, 
committee, to prepare answers if ability were af-| 


sitting. 
at half-past seven P. M. 
Third-day.— Ten A. M. The clerk asked if all! 


A Friend asked to have the first read, | 


sidered. 
seventh; a few more agreed to this, but more 
seemed to think it best only to read the first an-| 
swer, and such others as might press on the minds 
of Friends. ‘The answer to the first was accord-| 
ingly read ; the Friend who proposed it then en-| 
larged on its importance, and quoted several pas-| 
sages of Scripture in support of his views. 

Third-day.—Four P. M. Consideration of the | 
state of society continued. A provincial Friend | 
admired the manner of the discussion, and the} 


iting. A Friend at the table spoke on the same 
subject. Another adverted to the advantages to | 
be derived by holding meetings for young persons, | 


the better in the carrying out. He recommended 


spoke of the want of ministers in our society in! 
this land. A Friend spoke of youths’ meetings, 
and the best means of carrying them into effect in| 


An elder of Ulster expressed bis interest in such 
meetings, thought it best not to press the matter, 
but to leave it to take its course, as there are some 
against it. The clerk thought the subject had now 
had sufficient time allowed for its full considera- 
tion. He then read a short minute to the effect, 
that this and a preceding sittiog had been taken 
up with the consideration of the state of society 
iu this land, as brought to view iu the answers re- 
ceived to the queries. ‘ ‘ : : ; 

Fourth-day—Four P. M. Reports from the three 
Quarterly Meetings on the care and oversight ex- 
tended to children and young persons in profession, 
though not in membership, were now read, and a 
very full consideration given to this interesting sub- 


They were read, except |ject: There are but a small number of this class 


in Munster; in Leinster a somewhat larger num- 


Friend proposed that these epistles might be read | ber, especially in Dublin, where there are over 
version, in two of the Quarterly Meetings. ‘in the Youths’ Meetings. 


thirty of this class; the report from Ulster was 
very full, inasmuch as it stated the number of 


and other Friends who might incline to attend the |families and individuals residing within each 


Monthly Meeting. It appears that in Ulster pro- 


forded, and produce drafts of the same to a future | vince there are upwards of 412 who have extended 
The Yearly Meeting’s comuittee to meet |to them by Friends religious care and oversight, 


and as they are chiefly of the poorer class, Friends 
have assisted them in educating their children, and 
in other ways. It appears that Brookfield Agri- 
cultural School was established for this class many 
years ago, and has been useful in this respect. 
The meeting has extended its concern to all at- 
tenders of meetings of every age, and issued di- 
rections to the Quarterly Meetings to produce the 
number of such in each meeting to next Yearly 
Meeting. 

Fifth-day, 5th month, 1st—A minute of last 
year was read respecting the appointment of a con- 


.|ference, to meet in Dublin in the course of the 


year, to revise the queries, advices, the rules res- 
pecting removals and settlements, and the relief of 
the poor, and to assimilate our marriage rules with 
those in England, so as to admit of persons in pro- 
fession, though not in membership, to marry accord- 
ing to our mode in the meeting-houses, and for 
marriages where one is a member and one not. 
The report of this conference was read—it met in 


‘Dublin from the 25th to the 28th of Eleventh 
country meetings to take up the subject; he then|/month last, and had agreed to propose to the 


Yearly Meeting that the changes which had taken 
place in England should with some small altera- 
tions be adopted for Ireland also. A few para- 





country meetings—they are very valuable and in- 
jstructive. He thought the gift of teaching not) 
sufficiently carried out in this society. Another | 
Friend spoke on the same subjects. . ‘ 

An Irish Friend wished to encourage Friends’ 
\to meet together and read the scriptures; he gave| 
an instance of a child being instrumental iu pro- 


| ducing a change of heart in a parent. Another| 


| 


|were done tie better, if sufficiently simple they 


would be productive of good. He had watched 
bow the fears, which were at first entertained by 
some Friends, have been dispelled. 
such meetings a legitimate carrying out of the’ 
fourth query. It is better for individual responsi- | 
\bility than society action, the more we feel this| 


such efforts. A Friend from the south recom- 
mended, that for scripture reading meetings the 


order that there might be an opportunity for con- 





He thought’ 


responsibility the greater will be the benefit of | part uor lot in the matter, Xe. 


graphs in the report explained the nature of the 
changes contemplated. A minister expressed bis 
desire that Divine assistance, &c., would be given 


.|in the consideration of this important subject. 


The clerk then read our first query, afterwards 


familics, where two orthree arein a neighbourhood, |the new one, and compared both, poiuting out the 


difference, and when the matter left out was added 
to the advices, he read them also. A Friend re- 
warked that those that had the opportunity of ex- 


Friend said, the more spontaneously such things| pressing themselves in the conference, might now 


make way for those who had uot; another Friend 
agreed to this, but hoped that any Friend might be 
at liberty to make any remark which might press 
on his wind. A Iriend remarked he did not think 
the first query, as altered, any improvement. Ano- 
ther remarked he was favourable to the report of 
the conference, while a minister said be had neither 
A Friend wished 
very briefly to remark that he could come to no 
‘other conclusion but that the conference had come 


‘chapter should be given out a month before, in|to the right decision on tle matter. 


A Friend here proposed that the matter should 





sidering and studying it iv private. ‘T'wo Friends 


\be put off till next year; a few others were of the 


Friend said four had been educated at Friends’ entertained some fears respecting toomuch activity; same mind, A Friend made a remark about a 
schools, and one was from without. 


said it was better not for this meeting to take any 


|growth in the truth, &c.; another Friend said his 




















mind would be comforted if the meeting would 
adopt the proposed changes ; several spoke in rapid 
succession, most of whom were in favour of the 
changes; some willing to submit, while others 
wished to,have the matter put off for another year ; 


ain Friends rose after each other, so that a/gotiations for a joint offer, by France and England, of 
ae *8 - : A| mediation between the United States and the Southern 
Confederacy. 


very full expression of opinion took place. 
minister from England said he admired the manner 


in which the discussion of this morning was con- | tion, and says that Europe ought not to look calmly on, 
and if the offer of mediation is delayed, a more <a 
pots i i tant question, that of the recognition of the Confeder- 

ena er oe ates, ion have to be considered. Lord John Russell 
4 stated in Parliament, that there had yet been no com- 

rere 10) munications between the French and British Govern- 
the morning, and agreed to; then the queries for | ments, in relation to mediation in the war in America. 
ministers and elders—then advices to ministers|He conceived that in the embittered state of feeling 
and elders—then the general advices—then the |prevailing there, an overture of that kind would have 


. no good resulis, and might retard the time for such an 
arrangements for answering the same, and for |") 5°! g favourably made. 


that there was no intention at present to offer media- 
versity of opinion before these were passed, espe-|tion. The steamer Columbia had left Plymouth for 
cially with regard to part of the advices to minis- |! 


ae Southern Confederacy. Two other steamers, the Merri- 
ters and elders—it —— however, tee — mac and Sylph, had also arrived at Plymouth, believed 


ducted. The meeting then adjourned. 


conference report. 
Friends were then compared, as the men’s were in 


reading unanswered queries. There was some di- 


it as brought in by the conference. 
asked how the women’s meeting was to be informed. 
It was settled that William J. Barcroft, clerk of 
the conference, Samuel Bewley, and Thomas W. 
Jacob, clerk of the Yearly Meeting, should go in 
and read and explain the new arrangements to 
women Friends on Seventh-day morning. 
Sizth-day—Ten a.m. Meeting for worship— 
full attendance. Sitting, four Pp. M. The clerk 
read minute of conference, then minute of last| 
year’s proceedings, then regulations of conference 
respecting the alterations proposed in the new) 
marriage rules. The clerk was of opinion that it| 
was best to consider the whole subject together, | 
which was accordingly done, as near as could be, | 
as over forty Friends spoke, and some a second 
time. It was proposed in this, as well as in the 





ill next year, but it was |™onths. 
aeatenean 2 ens ae antes the |tbree years after the road is finished, is to be open to 
’ 


advance. 
bales, prices } a 3 higher. 
Corn 6d. « 1s. higher. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Forzicn.—The Liverpool cotton market continued to 
Sales of the week, ending 14th ult., 84,000 
Wheat, 2d. a 3d. higher. 


road was captured on the 26th, when at a distance of 
fourteen miles from Memphis, by a rebel cavalry foree, 
The rebels destroyed the locomotive, burned the 

and captured a company of Ohio troops. Shipments of 
cotton in limited quantities continued to be made. Gen, 
Grant has assumed command of the district of West 
Tennessee. At Nashville, a number of Methodist and 
Baptist ministers have been sent to the penitentiary, on 
the charge of disloyalty. 

South Carolina.—The attack upon the rebel batteries 
on James Island, near Charleston, is said to have been 
a lamentable blunder, and resulted most disastrously 
for the U.S. forces, who were repulsed and defeated 
with a heavy loss. Gen. Benham, who commanded the 
Federal troops, bas been sent home under arrest by 
order of his superior, Gen. Hunter. The Charleston pa- 
pers give the loss of the Southern troops as 48 killed 
and 106 wounded. Tke loss of the U. S. troops is 
stated by the same accounts, to have been about 1130, 
including 130 prisoners. The British steamship Mem- 
phis, arrived in Charleston recently, with a valuable 
cargo of British goods. 

Virginia.—No further engagements are reported in 
the Shenandoah Valley. The troops under Gen. Fre- 
mont’s command had on the 25th ult., retreated to Strag- 
burg. The crops of grain in this part of Virginia, are 
said to be very good, and are now ripe for the harvest, 
but there are few hands to gatherthem. Both white 
and black labour have fled the region—the whites to 
the Confederate army, and the negroes to the North. 
The houses of the farmers, with few exceptions, contain 
none but old men, women and children. The forces 
under Major Generals Fremont, Banks and M‘Dowell, 
have been consolidated into one army, to be called the 
army of Virginia, and Gen. Pope has been especially 
assigned by the President to the chief command. This 
arrangement gave offence to Gen. Fremont, who was 
unwilling to serve in a subordinate position. He was 
consequently relieved from his command, and Gen. 
Rufus King appointed in his place. The military opera- 
tions near Richmond during the last week were impor- 
The Pacific Railroad Bill, which has passed both|tant. A series of sanguinary engagements between the 
Houses of Congress, gives alternate quarter sections of| two great hostile armies, appears to have resulted in a 
land along the line of the road to the “ Union Pacific] change of theirrelative positions. Gen M‘Clellan’s army, 
Railroad Company,” who are to organize and open| having, in consequence, been massed south of the Chicka- 
subscriptions to the stock of the company within three| hominy, in nearer proximity to Richmond. His line of 

All the land of this grant that is not sold in} communication with the North by means of the Pa- 
munkey river, has been abandoned to the rebels, anda 

















The Paris Patrie gives a rumor of approaching ne- 






























The London Times editorially approves of the media- 



























Lord Palmerston also said 








Nassau, with warlike stores, believed destined for the 

















to be intended for the same destination. The brig E. 
Fleming, from Charleston, had reached Liverpool, with 
a cargo of rosin and turpentine. She left Charleston in 
company with seven otber small vessels. 

Unitep Strates.—Slave Emancipation.—The bill from 
the House of Representatives, freeing the slaves of cer- 
tain classes of persons engaged in the rebellion, was 
rejected by the U.S. Senate. Another bill, differing in 
some of its provisions, was passed by a vote of 28 to 13. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 361. 

Philadelphia,—Mortality last week, 273. 

The Export of Gold from New York continues to be 
quite large, the total shipments of coin and bars last 
week, amounted to $3,056,562. The premium has ad- 
vanced to 9} per cent. for guld coin. 


















































The Gov- 





society in Ireland would be kept in an unsettled 


and unsatisfactory state for a year, which would, 


be very undesirable. 

Seventh-day.—Half-past nine A. M. A minute 
of last year, and a paragraph of report from Yearly 
Meeting committee, were read respecting the col- 
lection for North Carolina Yearly Meeting school, 
which was deeply in debt. ‘Total amount from 
Ireland, £432, 9s. The educational fund of the 
Yearly Meeting had three grants made from it to 
the amount of £29 odd, being a few pounds more 
than last year; the names of the six trustees were 
then read. The Book Depository under the care 
of the Yearly Meeting made sales in the year to 
the amount of £33, 14s., being somewhat less than 
last year. The distraints for the non-payment of 
ecclesiastical demands was from Ulster, about 
£105; Leinster, £139; Munster, £77; being a 
total of nearly £323. Some further minutes of 
last Yearly Meeting, and corresponding paragraphs 
in the report from the Yearly Meeting’s committee, 
were read respecting ecclesiastical demands, tithe 
rentcharge, capital puvishment, (a petitionon which 
subject was presented to both houses of parliament 
since last year,) educational fund, and respecting 
Friends in foreign parts; these matters did not 
occupy much time. During this sitting the depu- 
tation went into the women’s meeting, and remained 
there about an hour. ‘ . : , ; 

The epistles to the following Yearly Meetings 
were passed, viz. London, New York, New Eng- 
land, Qhio, Indiana, Western, Baltimore, and 
North Carolina. The meeting was delayed some 
time for the minute from the women’s meeting, 
which, having at length come up, and our conclud- 
ing minute being read, the meeting came to a sat- 
isfactory conclusion about 2 P. M. 


pre-emption, at the rate of $1.25, per acre. 


new one, it is stated, is to beestablished by the route of 
jernment also agrees to aid the road by its bonds to the 


James river. The rebels in strong force have occupied 
the ground heretofore held by M‘Clellan’s right wing. 
Their army is reported to be immensely large, and all 
their more noted military leaders are collected there, in- 
cluding Generals Beauregard, Price and Jackson. The 
apprehension is entertained by some that the U. S. army 
is in a critical position, while others think the defeat of 
the rebels and the occupation of Richmond is near at 
hand. The crisis of the long struggle is evidently ap- 
proaching. 








amount of $16,000 per mile, to be issued, however, only 

whenever a section of forty miles is completed and 
equipped, and in running order; and afterwards for 
other like sections. 

Arkansas.—The U. S. fleet, after the recent battle, 
proceeded up White river a considerable distance, but 
‘in consequence of the low water, was compelled to re- 
jturn. The rebel gun boat Van-Dorn is reported to be 
lup the Arkansas, and also another called the Pontchar- 
jtrain. It is understood that General Curtis is in a per- 
jilous condition in Arkansas, the rebel General Rains, 
having got in his rear with 15,000 men. 

Mississippi.—A large rebel force is collected at Vicks- 
burg, and the determination is expressed to defend the 
place to the last extremity. The U. S. forces do not 
appear to have moved far southward in this State. A 
rebel battery of eight guns at Grand Gulf, between 
Vicksburg and Natchez, was destroyed on the 17th, 
thus opening the river, and clearing out the guerilla 
bands between New Orleans and the latter point. 

Louisiana.—\|n New Orleans, General Butler is making 
strenuous exertions to alleviate the condition of the 
poor; but as business generally is dull, his efforts are 
only partially successful. The bigh prices of provisions 
—consequent on their scarcity—add much to the suffer- 
ings of the people. The Union sentiment is gaining 
strength. The applicants for taking the oath of allegi- 
ance have become so numerous, that General Shepley 
has been obliged to extend the time of registering. 
Merchants advertisestocks of cottonades, shirts, drawers, 
clothing of all description, matting and other articles, 
‘just received from the North,” and the produce dealers 
announce invoices of corn, rice, bacon and other edi- 
bles, so that the people of New Orleans are no longer in 
danger of starving. Shipping announcements are also 
multiplying. The Picayune of the 20th, contains adver- 
tisements of steamers and sailing vessels up for New York 
and Philadelphia ; and Adams’ Express has resumed 
operations between New Orleans and New York. The 

Bank of America, in New Orleans, has resumed specie 
payment. Com. Porter's mortar fleet had been sent up 
the river to Vicksburg. 

Tennessee.—A train on the Memphis and Ohio Rail- 
































RECEIPTS. 


Received from David Naylor, 0., $2, vol. 35; from 
Mary Ann Baldwin, Pa., $2, vol. 35. 



















FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josaua H. WorTHING- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 



























NOTICE. 


An active young man, a member of our Society, wants 
a situation iu a wholesale store ; he has some knowledge 
of book-keeping, and is a good penman. Inquire atthe 
office of “ The Friend.” 























NOTICE. 

A meeting of “The Philadelphia Association of 
Friends for the Instruction of Poor Children,” will be 
held at the usual place on Second day evening, Seventh 
month 7th, 1862, at 8 o’clock. 

Wa. Smeptey, Jr., Clerk. 
PLPPAPLIL LPP PPA AAA 
WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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